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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Background and Purpose 

The Young Volunteers in ACTION (YVA) Program was developed by the 
ACTION Agency in 1981. YVA gives students, age 14 to 22, a 
chance to become involved in their communities while exploring 
career interests. As YVA volunteers, youth participate in a wide 
range of activities including tutoring, serving in parks and 
recreation centers, assisting in hospitals, fighting drug and 
alcohol abuse, etc. Sponsors (grantees) for YVA projects include 
federal, state and local agencies, and private non-profit 
organizations. Each project has a project director who is an 
employee of the sponsoring organization and an advisory council 
which aids the sponsor and project director. 

ACTION funding is provided on the basis of a formula which is 
tied to the number of volunteer hours provided. Project sponsors 
are responsible for a minimum of 10% of the federal cost in the 
first year and 25% in the second. 

This study, the YVA Effects Evaluation, examines specific effects 
of the Young Volunteers in ACTION Prugram. This is the second 
evaluation of YVA but the first measurement of YVA effects. The 
first evaluation (Young Volunteers in ACTION Goal Accomplishment 
and Perceived Outcomes Evaluation 1983 Telephone Survey) involved 
a telephone survey of nine YVA project directors in November 1982 
and site visits to three projects in April 1983. 



Methodology 

The study design for the evaluation included one round of on-site 
interviews with project directors, workstation supervisors, and 
volunteers at 18 YVA projects in their second year of ACTION 
funding and a second round of data collection with the same 
project directors in the form of telephone interviews which took 
place approximately four months after the on-site data 
collection, in the last month of ACTION funding. These two data 
collections measured the: 

• accomplishment of YVA's poverty goals, 

• effects of YVA on the workstation, 

• effects of YVA on volunteerism, 

• effects of YVA on the volunteer, and 

• evidence of institutionalization of YVA. 

Upon completion of the interviews for this evaluation, the 27 
persons who collected data at the 18 YVA projects were themselves 
interviewed to collect some of their impressions and observations. 
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This evaluation focuses on those YVA projects that were in their 
second year of ACTION funding in Spring 1985. Second-year 
projects were selected as minimal effects would be realized in 
the first year of operation. Examining the projects in their 
second year of funding also permitted the collection of 
information on the transition to non-ACTION funding and other 
aspects of institutionalization. 

The 18 projects that participated in the evaluation had their 
headquarters in these cities: 

Asheville, North Carolina 
Bronx, New York 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Chicago, Illinois 
Elmira, New York 
Fulton, New York 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Keene, New Hampshire 
Livingston Manor, New York 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama 
New York, New York 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Randolph, Vermont 
Santa Ana, California 
Dkiah, California 
Woodbury, New Jersey 

As eleven projects had more than city-wide service areas, the 
volunteers and workstations were found in more than these 18 
cities. 

The data for this evaluation are representative of the YVA 
projects that were in their second year of ACTION funding during 
Fiscal Year 1985 but nriy not be representative of all 156 YVA 
projects that have received ACTION funding since the beginning of 
the YVA Program. 

Findings 

Most YVA volunteers were female (57%), white (73%), in high 
school (70%), and between the ages of 14 and 18 (82%). There was 
a fairly even break between urban (51%) and rural (49%) 
residence. By the volunteers' own estimation, the family income 
of the volunteers was 3% poor, 7% near poor, 61% average, and 30% 
above average. The volunteers in the evaluation had served an 
average of 8.4 months and provided an average of 5.7 hours a week 
of service. Sixty-three percent (63%) of the volunteers were 
providing service for the first time. 
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Eighty-six percent (86%) of the volunteers reported that thev 
worked directly with the people served by their workstation^ 

The YVA project directors estimated that, at the 18 projects in 
£inJy;J U w° n ' ?PP ro *i»"*ely 104,000 community member 

-rough direct 

The YVA workstation is the place where the YVA volunteer actuallv 
provides volunteer service. There was an average of 15 aCtUally 
workstations per project with a range of 8 to 51 workstations 

w^rk^UoSs 1 ?^?"?^ 1 ^" at alm °^ three-quart^rof^ie S ' 
I^kfit a ;}«nf that there was an increase in services at the 

SEX J2i ? B I/f a re8Ult , 0r fche P""nce of YVA volunteers, 
at Ihe ^fk8LJv«n 8U ??^ i8 ? r ?i. felt that 8 «vices were continued 
the lVX m iS? W ? iCh * i9 ¥ not have been continued without 
„I \ Z TO volunteers and new services were started at the 
workstation as a result of the presence of YVA volunteer! The 

worksLuSnri^' 6 " 8 al8 ? K "P" 8 ented the firs^ Se 3e" - of*2. 
workstations had used youth volunteers. 

^%^T hel 2i n9 ■ a 5° ri Jy j O« ^e volunteers first heard about YVA 
at school, when presented a list of possible reasons for 

hSroSLJsfTOrw^L'r; M% 8aid did " ouTo? desire to 

Sfi5-S:5f ' ? wanted a new experience or to meet new and 
different people. Close to two-thirds said they wanted to learn 
new skills and close to half said they wanted cLee? expedience 

«SJriI2ii nt r r ? Wh ° j0ined TO becau * e they waSCd c«e« 6 
experience, to learn new skills, or new experience tended to work 

?£L h ° U f 8 ? nd rep ? rt t0 the workstations more f^equlntW tLl 
those volunteers who joined for other reasons. "* umzA * tftan 

On a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 being "a little* and 5 "a lot" th*» 
youth rated their satisfaction in%erving as a YVA volunteer 2 a 

ni|he a t e r"?LJ at U 9 L1? h S the vol ' nt "« JuSSt 'Xe "wo" 
voiunfLj «??„i 4 °f 5)> a the ""ons for becoming a YVA 
e f ' satis f act ion was only found to be significantly 

S? ^i V d^4 a f 80Cia ^ d 4 with having become a ™ SolSSS 1 because 
of the desire to obtain career experience. There was also a 

w^kid^S^E 1 ^ 1 " a8 ! 0Cia J i0n between the numbe? of 'oCrs 
worked and the degree of satisfaction. 

Joulfcon?^^ e ^ 8 H ft Whe ? a8ked t0 5 ate the lik eiihood that they 
would continue to do volunteer work in school, do voluntee- work 

to be 2?iii;,f ld enc ? ur ?? e S the " to do volunteer woJk? aope^ed 
S2rk%Si 9 J 17 B °f e inclined t0 encourage others to do volunteer 
Sfii J£ a ? t0 continue to do volunteer work themselves. VOAUnceer 
Nevertheless, there is an indication of continued volunteer work 
among the YVA volunteers in this evaluation. volunteer work 
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Self-assessments by the volunteers as well as assessments of *h* 
volunteers by their workstation supervisors at ?w Joint" in 
time-when they first became YVA volunteer! and a? the time of 
the interviews— indicated an increased sense of self-Lt^m *Ln« 
the volunteers during the time they sei ved as volunteer s? 

The data indicate that the youth gained a better sense of «-h«H r 
career plans while being YVA volunteers. Through ?h!ir vo^eer 
irje!S C ?heJr y coi: u „??} ned * D6tt ? r "nders^^Sfllg'ornori^ 661 

The institutionalization of YVA refers to the development of 

JEfES Ufl i Th ! P ri ? ary aspect of institutionalization on 
which this evaluation focuses is the development of laeai 

Toittt 8i s?\;: ot ,5 avln ? funding ^uid e ^s p ;rend f ti°a a iocS; din9 

u ° f 1 the 18 P r «>ject8 in the evaluation, six (33%) 
reported having full funding for the third year, eight (44%) 
reported having partial funding, and four (22%) no funding. 

Jl!nr^ a . 8U99 ? 8t that ? arly involvement of outside funding 
eontiSSi^ ?hi X " early ;P° n80r 8U PPort are important in 9 
tlrlll* SL-* ? r0j fJK The 8 P° ns °r was the most likely and 
JlSffiE !° UrCe f0r third-year funding, however, no one type of 
funding source could be identified as being associated with a 
large number of projects receiving full funding? Although the 
involvement of parents, schools, and community members wis 
important for institutionalization in general? ?hS p"ti5pation 

?M 8 S C L Per8 ° n l and 9r0UPS was found t0 be unrelSted"o P ° 
third-year funding. 

Conclusions 

If measured by the income of the program participants, the 

S^?« Ct8 T C °? ld conside " d weak in%ccoSplishiSg m's poverty 
goals. Just under half of the recipients of YVA services were 

o? nfor y J he WA W0rk8ta " 0n supervisors to have In Income status 
of poor or near poor, and, based on the YVA volunteers' 
SSr a88e88ment8 ' 10% of the volunteers came from families with a 
poor or near poor income status. The data collected as well as 

evaluation indicate that sponsors and project directors would 
benefit from additional technical guidance on how to "c™it 
volunteers from low-income families. — recruit 

YVA volunteers were important sources of support to the 

!S 8 ln t ? rm8 °£ the ability of the workstations to 
dS C f!f!!- th * 8ervices they provided to the community. 
Workstation supervisors also indicated that YVA volunteers 
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£§53*35 Ssfi??? 5 i=w=. 

l^i»r2 3 5w?&^S!S«i2 hi9hly •°« ! ~*>1 in terms of 
number of WtoSSoS^S^iC^^*?- / 8i 9 n ificant 
opportunity to volunteer I" th! fi« fc 7f.S r ° 3 ; Ct f 8 an 

isras it a ^TS^ a ?5^-2K- - 

their friends. The lilliS^eM ol ™ 9 £ 8t Y olunteer »°rk to 
volunteering to their friSSI f. f ^V 01 ™!*" 8 to recommend 
frequent wa? S wllicn fSftS unt % ? P ° f < J« 8 J" J*"""* most 
through a friend, school was the f i?stmost h |requeS? U wayT *" 

5irS°£:JS tF^i^ii'SS im K rtant «P"ience which 
students to being relwnslbfe Lm^i n9 rt J h ^^ anSition from b * in 9 
young people who served f« wa ™? er f 0f their communities. The 
understanding of their c ^e*7 rt H° 1Un J eer8 gained a bet ter 
to work wTJh^their ^ . im P r ?ved their ability 

supervision. Thev also devefoA^ L decre * 8ed in their need for 

coiunity Mb«?aS in2SIi^2hif; ir t0 WOrk with 

and self-esteem a f. f th f ir 8ense of community service 

measSres S K'voliSSK^^ir'lH ~ * ound bet ween two 
the volunteer works per week HaKZl | ffort -the number of hours 
reporting to the workIL?ion-!2nd th * fre ? uenc y of the volunteer 
of occupational anTeduwtiSna! di££« vo } un teer's clarification 
volunteers who view the yva 2fLSS Zt 8eemS likelv that 
their P l«»\^^. t ^lStSd 0 ?5 a So5 Sa?d% a ?? t0 Clarifvin * 

sSff-Ls^iMna^iy^^ the WA Pro * ram to develop 
Stent (33% ? 9 or°s? n *ll 3S°SJSJS M f ° r y °S th - ™rty-three 
funding for the Jh?rd 'year ol o^Son^nd*^ 1 " 9 f U . U 
reported having partial funXr? tm3^I? - V 0r eight ' 

?Sr t Ser n9 ^ in ^ ^ ™* ^^P^tS^^^ 
st U r r on h g e U "\at\Y^^^^^^^ 

were the most likelv and larZ? „«f? Although sponsors 
for third-year funding. Projcts had more than one source 
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Recommendations 



Based on the positive effect of the YVA program on the promotion 
of volunteerism, the exposure of volunteers to experiences which 
will make them more responsible members of their communities, the 
development of self-esteem among youth volunteers which is shown 
in the data collected, it is recommended that ACTION continue to 
provide and/or encourage volunteer opportunities for young 
Americans. However, it would appear beneficial to develop 
guidelines and technical assistance for recruitug low-income 
youth. 

In the creation of volunteer opportunities for youth, one of the 
most successful methods of alerting youth to such opportunities 
was through their schools. It is recommended that working with 
schools be considered a principal focus of such programs. 

It appears that youth are willing to work hard in a volunteer 
program if they perceive that the program will be of personal 
benefit to them, particularly in terms of developing their career 
and educational plans. It is recommended that volunteer programs 
for youth recognize and promote their career and educational 
interests as a way of attracting youth to volunteer service in 
exchange for a rewarding experience which will also be of benefit 
to their community. 

In terms of the continuance of such projects after the end of 
ACTION funding, it appears that projects that received strong 
support from their sponsors were those that were most likely to 
continue, even if all of their third-year funding did not come 
from their sponsors. In funding youth projects, it would seem 
prudent to attempt to identify sponsors who indicate a strong 
willingness to provide assistance beyond that required by the 
grant. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Purpose 

This study, the YVA Effects Evaluation, examines specific 
effects of the Young Volunteers in ACTION (YVA) Program. This 
is the second evaluation of YVA but the first measurement of 
YVA effects. The first evaluation (Young Volu teers in ACTION 
Goal Accomplishment and Perceived Outcomes Evaluation 1983 
Telephone Survey) involved a telephone survey of nine YVA 
project directors in November 1982 and site visits to three 
projects in April 1983. 

This evaluation was conducted under authority of Section 416(a) 
of Public Law 93-113, "The Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 
1273," as amended by Public Law 98-288, "The Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act Amendments of 1984." This section states that the 
Director of ACTION "shall biennially measure and evaluate the 
impact of all programs authorized by this Act, their 
effectiveness in achieving stated goals in general, and in 
relation to their costs, their impact on related programs and 
their structure and mechanism for delivery of service." 



Young Volunteers in ACTION Program 

The YVA program was started in 1981 under the authority of 
Title I, Part B of Public Law 93-13 "The Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973," as amended. The YVA program lets grants 
to qualified federal, state, local agencies, or private, 
non-profit organizations. The purpose and objectives of YVA 
are de-scribed as follows in the YVA Guidelines that were 
published in the Federal Register on August 12, 1982: 



' This program intends to mobilize the efforts 
of full or part-time students, ages 14-22, in a 
focused, effective way to respond as volunteers to 
work on a part-time, non-stipended basis. The 
purpose and objectives of this program are: 

To provide for a program of part-time or 
short term service-learning by secondary, secondary 
vocational, and post-secondary students and to 
strengthen and supplement efforts to reduce or 
eliminate poverty and poverty related human, social, 
and environmental problems while creating a sense of 
self worth and civic pride. 
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ACTION funding is provided on the basis of a formula which is 
tied to the number of volunteer hours provided. Grantees, also 
referred to as sponsors, are responsible for generating a 
minimum of 10% of the federal cost in the first year and 25% 
in the second. No ACTION funding is provided after the first 
two years, the expectation being that the local project will 
make the transition to its own funding. 

Sponsors are responsible for hiring a project director and 
creating a project advisory council. The project director is 
in jharge of the day-to-day management of the project including 
the selection of appropriate work assignments and volunteer 
workstations which will allow for service- learning 
opportunities for the volunteers. 

The purpose of th- project advisory council is to aid the 
sponsor and ;he project director in identifying the needs of 
the community, promote community support and identify sources 
of funding to permit the continuance of the YVA program aiter 
the conclusion of federal funding. Local civic group and 
government representatives often serve on the advisory councils 
of the projects. 

YVA volunteers participate in a wide range of projects and 
activities including tutoring homebound students, serving in 
parks and recreation centers, helping weatherize homes, 
assisting in hospitals, fighting drug and alcohol abuse, and 
aiding disaster relief efforts. Youth in the program are 
encouraged to volunteer at least eight hours a month. 

Currently, thirteen YVA projects are in thtir first year cf 
funding; thirty are in their second, and last year of ACTION 
funding; an additional 113 projects have previously been 
funded. Approximately 40,000 young people have served us YVA 
volunteers. At the time of the data collection for this 
evaluation, 39 projects we.e in their first year of funding and 
20 were in fheir second year. 



Methodology 

The 3tudy design for the evaluation included two rounds of data 
collection: 

• One round of on-site interviews with project directors, 
workstation super* isors, and volunteers at 18 project 
sites. 

• A second round of data collection with the same project 
directors in the form of telephone interviews which took 
place approximately four months after the on-site data 
collection, in the last month of ACTION funding. 
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The on-site and telephone surveys measured the: 

• accomplishment of YVA's poverty goals, 

• effects of YVA on the workstation, 

• e " ects of ^ on volunteerism, 

• effects of YVA on the volunteer, and 

• evidence of institutionalizction of YVA. 

?l!if, eValua i i0n focuses on those YVA projects which were in 
6 xt was select ed to pretest the survey instruments. 

obr^ni? t,rVie " ed t0 C0Uect so » e of < ^"ssions and 



Tabulation, Weighting, and Analy si s of Data 

mlESSS,?*! ?*" collectea * 330 randomly selected 

age, race, sex, and income characteristics of the 302 volunteers 
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STSS if"the d IS^r 0 ^c^' * C " Pl ! 5 of *«»»t~r. were eel. ted 

5V reoorted^* SfS'I c ? m P»" n 9 »eans end percentages. ?he 
seil"ed ?Sluit^f iS 2* their »«I»r»i8ion P o£ the randomly 

"pS?vi.o« «e th; r .?s;: s ; nd p eroenta9es for ««*»tation 

»eiShtrfo^ PraCtiCa ^ ef£eot of the 1»<* of appropriate 

Siv;S 1 ;£°Sri?52f C 5i dir ! Ct0rB WaS virtua Hy the same as the 
universe of project doctors. No weights weie needed or used. 

co^el. b t Jon n c S oe f C ?ni S en^ Uti ° nS ' and 
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Definitions 

Xncoae Status: 

Above Average: Upper middle class or affluent 
AVera fffluent nifiCantly ab ° Ve the povertv line but not 

Hear Poor: Slightly above the poverty line AND not 
receiving any form of public assistance 

*°° r, .JI!i 9 K at 2 r b ?J- W the P overfc y lin * OR receiving 
some form of public assistance, e.g., food stamps 

Rural/Urban Status: 

Rural: Areas which have fewer than 50,000 inhabitants 

° rban ;«K A if! S ? hich include «> n e city with 50,000 or more 
inhabitants or a city with at least 25,000 
inhabitants which together with contiguous places 
have a combined population of 50,000 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



YVA Volunteers 

Who are these young Americans who do volunteer work as part of 
the Young Volunteers in ACTION (YVA) Program? Demographic 
information on the YVA volunteers is reported in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 

YVA VOLUNTEER DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



Characteristic 


Percent 3 


Characteristic 


Percent 3 


SEX 


(N-302) 


ETHN IC_ BACKGROUND 




Female 


57 


White? 


73 


Male 


43 


Black 5 


14 


' iE 


(N=302) 


Hispanic 


3.0 


Asian/Pacific 




12 years old 


1 


Islander 


3 


13 " 


2 


American Indian/ 




14 


11 


Alaskan Native 


1 


15 


10 






16 " 


21 


SCHOOL GRADE/YEAR 


(N=300) 


17 " 


23 


7th Grade 


2 


18 ■ 


17 


8th ■ 


7 


19 ■ 


7 


9th " 


9 


20 ■ 


4 


10th 


16 


21 " 


1 


11th 


21 


22 " 


1 


12th 


24 


23 


2 


College Freshman 
" Sophomore 


3 






3 


RESIDENCE 


(N-296) 


" Junior 


3 


Urban 


51 


" Senior 


3 


Rural 


49 


Graduate student 
Not in school 


3 
4 


FAMILY INCOME STATUS (N-284) 


Other 


2 


Poor 


3 






Near Poor 


7 






Average 


61 






Above Average 


30 







b May not equal 100 due to rounding 
Not of Hispanic origin 
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Data for sex and ethnic background were based on the data 
collectors' observations. The rest of the demographic 
information, with the exception of the urban/rural data, was 
collected from the volunteers. The urban/rural designations were 
obtained from the workstation supervisors. 

As shown in Table 1, most volunteers were female (57%), white 
(73%), in high school (70%), and between the ages of 14 and 18 
(82%). There was a fairly even break between urban and rural 
residence (51% to 49%). In addition, 2% of them considered 
themselves to be handicapped. 

According to the federal guidelines, the program was "to 
strengthen and supplement efforts to eliminate poverty and 
poverty related human, social and environmental problems..." As 
shovn in Table 1, 10% of the volunteers reported that they came 
from poor (3%) or near poor (7%) families.* 

The project directors rated the extent to which they targeted 
their recruitment to involve students from poverty level families. 
The average was 3.3 on a scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being "slightly" 
and 5 "exclusively" (N«18). Half of the project directors, 
however, selected one of the two highest ratings (4 or 5) and 
one-third (33%) selected the middle rating (3). This would 
indicate that the projects had attempted to place low-income 
students as volunteers but were not highly successful on the 
average. 

The YVA volunteers in the evaluation had served an average of 8.4 
months (N-301) and provided an average of 5.7 hours & week of 
service (N-289) . 



* The data collectors at three of the eighteen (17%) data 
collection sites (projects) suggested that the information on the 
volunteers' family income might not be completely reliable. It 
was felt that some volunteers overestimated their family incomes 
by rating their family incomes in relation to the other families 
in their communities rather than following the definitions 
provided them. Based on this information, this data was 
recomputed without the three projects where it was thought the 
data might not be accurate which yielded these results: 1% poor, 
4% near poor, 61% average, and 34% above average (N-233). The 
data was also recomputed with the data from these three projects 
adjusted downwards (above average ■ average, average ■ near poor, 
near poor and poor ■ poor) to adjust for the suspected inflated 
estimates. The results were: 6% poor, 14% near poor, 52% 
average, and 28% above average 'N-284). As both the volunteers' 
responses and the data collectors' observations were based on 
perception, the original data as reported by the volunteers is 
used in this report. 
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14?22 liZZJlS 0 mobili "full- or part-time students aged 
14-22. Ninety-four percent (94%) of the volunteers reDorted th»«- 
they were students (N-300) and 95% were 14-22 lllrl J?5 « ?nSf 
Another YVA goal is to have each JolStli lUVll SJSrS^S 
eight hours a month. These volunteers reported that thSJ served 
an average cf 5.7 hours a week (N=289) . y served 

YVA Proj ects and Workstations 

h^dg^^er^ Se^» ™ in the evaluation their 

bJSS 11 !?' NC ? ar « ord ' CT Omaha, NE 

Snne WY SSS^^ Philadelphia, A 

chintz rr ?? ene ' NH Randolph, VT 

SKffJ 'J L S^ingston Manor, NY Santa Ana, CA 

Elmira, NY Muscle Shoals, AL Ukiah. CA 

Pulton, NY New York, NY SSJdbir^ NJ 

Overall, there was an average of 105 volunte-rs per site. 
Pifty-nine percent (59%) of the volunteers served recipients in 
urban areas; 41% served recipients in rural ireas. P 

As 11 projects had more than city-wide service areas th» 
The Recipients 

H?fJj?° 9raphi ^ characteri8tic8 of the Persons served, either 
J f y °L i «5 ltt ? t1 ^ bv ^e YVA volunteers is reported in 

llll \L„ ^^r! 1 percent (86%) of <* e volunteerrreportSd 
that they worked directly with the people served bv their 

S'^STJSJS- 1116 ^ A «t2oSS estimated that, 

henif?fJ.i%?i2 j ISi 8 ' a PP roxi *ately 104,000 community members 
benefitted from YVA volunteers • services— 14,000 throuah direct 
contact and 90,000 through indirect contact. cnrou 9 n direct 

S^iif*' f ge : and ethnic background data in Table 2 were reported 
rL^°i Un ^ er8; £ he r ? 8idence and income status dl^ were 
reported by the workstation supervisors. The volunteers had 

£?? e8t i m ;J ed the income 8tatU8 of ^e recipient? bSt \t was 
to maK a th?i%!? rk8 J at i? n 8u P« vi «o« were i? a better posmon 

W^mSSiS! 10 " " they were more familiar w??h the 
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TABLE 2 

RECIPIENT DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



Characteristic 



SEX 
Female 
Male 

AGE 

10 years or less 
11-15 years 
16-21 years 
22-45 years 
46-59 years 
60 years and older 

RESIDENCE 
Urban 
Rural 



(N=269) 
51 
49 

(N«269) 
30 
18 
19 
10 
7 
16 

(N=292) 
51 
49 



*Not of Hispanic 



Characteristic 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND 
White 3 
Black 3 
Hispanic 
Asian/Pacific 

Islander 
American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



INCOME STATUS 
Poor 

Near Poor 
Average 
Above Average 



(N=272) 
60 
23 
13 

3 

2 



(N=271) 
31 
18 
34 
17 



or near poor (18%) (N-271K services were poor (31%) 

Comparlsor to Previous Data 

oiong wicn aata from the current evaluation. The 
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TABLE 3 



COMPARISON OF VOLUNTEER AND RECIPIENT DEMOGRAPHICS 3 
WITH VOLUNTEER AND RECIPIENT DEMOGRAPHICS PROM THE 1983 SURVEY 



ERIC 



Characteristic 



YVA VOLUNTEERS 



1983* 
Survey 



1986- 
Eval. 



SEX (n=8) 
Female 
Male 



AGE 
12-13 years 
14-16 ■ 
17-18 ■ 
19-20 ■ 
21 yrs. and older 

10 yrs. or less 
11-15 years 
16-21 ■ 
22-45 years 
46-59 ■ 
60 yrs. and older 



INCOME STATUS 
Poor 

Near Poor 
Average 
Above Average 



(N=6) 
6% 
8 

64 

22 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND (N«7) 

American Indian/ 0% 

Alaskan Native 

Asian/Pacific l 

Islander 

Black (Not Hispanic) 17 

Hispanic 3 

White (Not Hispanic) 78 



(N=302) 



71% 


57% 


29 


43 


(N=8) 


(N=302) 


0% 


3% 


48 


42 


32 


40 


12 


11 


8 


4 



(N=284) 
3% 
7 

61 

30 



(N=302) 
1% 



14 
10 

73 



RECIPIENTS 
b 



1983 
Survey 



1986^ 
Eval. 



(N=5) 
57% 
43 



(N=6) 
35% 
16 
8 
7 
1 
33 



(N=6) 
27% 
31 
37 
5 



(N=7) 
0% 



25 
5 
67 



(N=269) 
51% 
49 



(N=269) 
30% 
18 
19 
10 
7 
16 

(N=271) d 
31% 
18 
34 
17 



(N=272) 
2% 



23 
13 
60 



percentages may not total to 100 due to roundi? g. 

N's shown are for project directors. Percentages are based on 
c averages of percentages reported by the directors. 
d Based on questions asked of volunteers except as noted 

Based on supervisors' assessments of each volunteer's recipients 
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previous data are based on estimates by the nine project 
directors; the current data are based on information collected 
from the volunteers and workstation supervisors. If the current 
data are compared to that previously collected, there appears to 



e an increase in male YVA volunteer (14%) and recipient 
(20%) participation; 

e larger participation in the 17-18 year old age-group 
volunteers (8%) with a decrease in the K-16 (6%) and 
21 and older (4%) age groups; 

e an increase in male YVA volunteer (14%) and recipient 
(20%) participation; 

e larger participation in the 17-18 year old age-group 
volunteers (8%) with a decrease in the 14-16 (6%) and 
21 and older (<*%) age groups; 

e an increase in recipients in the 16-21 (11%) and 46-59 
(8%) age groups and a decrease in the 60 years and 
older age group (17%); and 

e an increase in participation by non-White volunteers 
(5%) and recipients (7%). 

There was a decrease in volunteers (5%) and recipients (9%) 
having either a poor or near poor family income status among the 
participants in the present evaluation. However, the comparison 
may not be completely valid as the previous data were collected 
from 6 project directors and the current data from 284 volunteers 
and the workstation supervisors of 271 volunteers. 
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THE YVA PROJECT 



Project Sponsors 

Young Volunteers in ACTION (YVA) project sponsors are federal, 
state, or local agencies and private, nonprofit organizations or 
foundations which have received grants to operat- a YVA project. 
A sponsor is responsible for all programmatic and fiscal aspects 
of the project, including employing and providing direction and 
support to the project director and establishing, orienting, and 
supporting an advisory council. 

Of the 18 sponsors that had projects in the evaluation, one was a 
state agency, two were local agencies, and 15 were private, 
non-profit organizations. 

Project Advisory Councils 

Each YVA project has an advisory council which is to advise and 
assist the project director and sponsor in project planning, 
development, implementation, and monitoring. The advisory 
councils of the projects in the evaluation had from six to 30 
members each with an average of 13 members (N=18). 

The groups represented on the advisory councils in the evaluation 
are presented in Table 4. Education groups were most heavily 
represented (83%) with non-federal government and community and 
service groups not far behind (72%); the smallest representation 
was from parents and parent groups (22%) (N-18). All advisory 
councils also had at least one YVA volunteer as a voting member. 

YVA Projects 

Each YVA project is a locally planned and implemented activity 
agreed upon by ACTION and the prcject's sponsor. Eighteen such 
projects participated in this evaluation. Each YVA project has a 
geographically defined service area in which volunteers are 
recruited, enrolled, and placed on assignments. The service area 
is specified in the grant application. Of the project service 
areas in the study: 

• two were neighborhood-specific, 

• one was a large borough of a city, 

• four were city wide, 

• six were county-wide, 

• four were multi-county wide, and 

• one was state-wide. 
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TABLE 4 

GROUPS THAT ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS REPRESENTED 

(N=18) 



Type of Group Percent of Projects 

Schools, including school boards, 83 
boards of education, etc.? colleges, 
universities, etc.; student groups, 
etc. 

Local, county, and state officials or 72 
organizations, including ourts and 
DA's 

Service, civic, and community groups 72 
and members 

Business 56 

Church, clergy and other religious 39 
organizations and individuals 

Other non-profit organizations 33 

Parents, including PTA's and other 22 
parent groups 

Other 3 44 



a Did not appear to fit one of the other categories or could 
not be categorized from name given. 



The project director for each project is an employee of the 
sponsoring organization and is responsible for the day-to-day 
management of the project. At the time of the on-site data 
collection, the projects were approximately 18 months old, and 
the 18 project directors had held their positions for an average 
of 15 months. Eight reported having been on the job eighteen 
months or more. 



three addressed adolescent criSif «??n!i-" rrOW in £ heir focuS! 



YVA Workstations 



ACTION (YVA^uideli'es C r.v5"^e« 9 ( iork]S2 t rSiS U ?l% e •" kV. 
or private nonprofit aoency, organization^ it ins?itu?i2n PU « 1C 

£«Ui?ie3 n JnracJ?„?» :,eCtS , in the e «l"tion included 

witn a range of 8 to 51 workstations (N-18). project 
In gathering information on the effect- of wa , . 
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ttee^.rKrs mlfll the™^"??*" 0 ! "P"""" «t almost 
ii.cre.Je in setJi«s ll the "Zlk, ^ImSE that there «« "> 

pas aSwaTaSSs gr-" 

to_pjr£or. the work that tSey weretin^ Vt„eir h woriist 8 .txo , „s 0n 



TABLE 5 

™ S FFECT 0N WORKSTATION SERVICES 

DUE TO THE ASSIGNMENT OP YVA VOLUNTEERS 



Category Percent of 

Workstations 



Increase in volunteer 79 
services (N=141) 

Continuation of services 55 
which might not have 
been continued (N=145) 

Hew services started (N=146) 47 



^i^ a ia i ?oi.? n tSe B 5orks?iti 1 oi° fi Lr it ? 1 bei " 9 "» — » 

the two higJest ra?ing1 U or I)? f th * su P erviso « gave one of 
This information indicates that the yva vAinm..... 

" P ° SitiVe »» " t e e wSsS l o„ t s ee .he?e er t e h? r were ed 
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EFFECT ON YOUTH VOLUNTEERS 



that the YVA program had upon "* ef£eCt » 
Effects, of YVA on Yo uth Volunt..ri«» 

Pelsplctw' ^t°Sf y ^ th »? lunt «« «re examined from two 
Serine how ana why 'thS, J 11 *;" 1 " 8 «* to 

fro. that of'tta ^^^.^^ k Sj«JJ^»«*»y» 
by seeking to determine the Iffll^ ?i jorltjtation supervisors, 

volunteefopportunfJus cr'e.'eo'bj'tn'. y5a proofs in y °" th 

-^'iir3i^^^ t ^»^^s.^... this 

have benefited from their wi I™ ? wh,ch v °lunteers may 
SS« £ffiS on £ 

oee^L^wnet r^ ° ^ - "ave 

^^^^ 

a T D ou? V ^ h . e t lB 3c n h 9 ooJ j mi 0 ty 2 ? f aiTSHS: 1 !."?" 

WA project directors «S,kin n _?Si ? ti ? 9 *?" iln Por«nce of the 

»: ^l^leard^oSt^A 
.EouTyVA .re'SocumenJed ^lllVV^ ««* heard 

« e S„tee ,en 8M 5?5 Sible re " ons for be <*>»i»9 • WA 
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TABLE 6 

PLACES WHERE VOLUNTEERS FIRST HEARD ABOUT YVA 

(N-302) 



Category 


Percent 


Category 


Percent 


Category 


Percent 


School 


61 


Church 


7 


Radio 


* 


Friends 


18 


Poster 


2 


Other 


9 


Family 

A T A 0 0 4»Vt^M 


7 


Newspaper 


* 







Less than one percent 

TABLE 7 

REASONS FOR BECOMING A YVA VOLUNTEER 
(N-302) 



Reason Percent Selecting 3 

Desire to help others 8~9" 

Wanted a new experience 70 

Wanted to meet new and different people 70 

Wanted to learn new skills 62 

Wanted career experience 48 

Friends or classmates were joininq YVA 27 

Wanted or needed something to do 24 

Wanted to meet school requirements 16 

Friends or classmates were already YVA's 15 

Was already a volunteer at the workstation 9 

Wanted to meet requirements of some other 9 
organization 

Not sure why joined 4 

Other reasons 16 



Column totals more than 100% as respondents could choose more 
than one reason. 
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To determine whether or not there was a lasting effect of any of 
the reasons for becoming a YVA volunteer reported in Table 7 , 
correlation coefficients (a measure of the degree of association 
between two variables) were calculated for each of these reasons 
with two measure? of sustained volunteer interest: the number of 
hours worked eacn week as a YVA volunteer and the frequency of 
reporting for volunteer work at the time of interview. The 
correlations were relatively small; however, a pattern did 
emerge. There was a significant positive association between the 
number of hours worked and the selection of the following reasons 
for becoming a YVA volunteer: wanted career experience , wanted 
to learn new skills, and wanted a new experience. These same 
reasons for becoming a YVA volunteer were also positively 
associated with the frequency of reporting to the workstation. 
The fact that these measures rather t- *n the others reported in 
Table 7 are associated with these meat-res of volunteer behavior 
suggest that YVA volunteers contribute most to YVA when they see 
Y^A as a way of developing their own abilities. 

For 63% of the volunteers, this was their first volunteer 
experience (N-302) . Of the 37% that had been volunteers before, 
about half (51%) did something different from and about half 
(49%) did something similar to what they were now doing as YVA 
volunteers. Those who had been volunteers before had served an 
average of 21 months as non-YVA volunteers (N«116). 

The use of YVA volunteers also represented the first time 38% of 
the workstations had used youth volunteers (N-302). At the end 
of the two years of ACTION funding, directors of YVA projects 
indicated that virtually all workstation supervisors perceived 
youth as a resource for volunteer work. 

The YVA project directors were asked to rate the degree to which 
the establishment of their YVA project increased the number of 
volunteer opportunities for youth in their communities on a scale 
of 1 to 5 with 1 being "slightly" and 5 being "considerably". 
The average score was 4.6 (N-18) . All of the directors gave one 
of the two highest ratings (4 or 5). Based on these two sets of 
observations, it would appear that YVA made it easier for a young 
person to become a volunteer in his or her community. 

The workstation supervisors were asked whether or not the 
increased volunteer opportunities made it easier for the youth in 
the community to volunteer. They rated the extent to which the 
YVA program made it easier to volunteer at an average of 4.1 on a 
scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being "a little" and 5 "a lot" (N*138). 
Seventy-five percent (75%) of the supervisors gave one of the two 
highest ratings (4 or 5) . 
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1*1*1 pr ?3 ect directors were asked to what extent they felt that 
their project was accomplishing the program goals of wovidina 
service learning to the volunteers, creating a sense *f 0Viding 

v5L::i« J: and creatin 9 « sense of community service in the 
volunteers. The results as recorded in Table 8 indicate that the 
?" jeC ^ d if eCt0rs felt that the Projects were doing well in 
accomplishing these goals. They gave an average rating of 4 3 or 
higher in each of these four areas. The data collectors? 
however, in their impressionistic accounts questioned tie degree 
of service learning that can be anticipated for a youth who 
mon^Va^^ * ** ^ serving 

Jii^TJfflWLfJ? ^ 3 S 2 f ,? he vol ' ntee " 

2!ii h I re " ons w for becoming a YVA volunteer, satisfaction was 

^° U ? fc 2 be si 9 n ificantly Positively associated (correlated) 
with having become a YVA volunteer because of a desire to obtain 
!£ e ^r!X erienC ?' This 8U W*s that volunteers who joined YVA 
t'heirYSrexp^fenSe? ~ t Ukely t0 b « 8ati8 * ied ^ 

!!521, W J2 J 180 * 8i Pi ficant Positive association between the 

tearll 2J «?f 8 /°ff ed and the degree of satisfaction. Further, 
degree of satisfaction was also positively associated with the 

ol^Sr2«^i^ tlng t0 . th ? worksta tion; although the streSlth 
of the association was not strong enough to be significant This 
difference between these two measures of voluntee? behaSior 
suggests that the YVA experience may be more satisfying J 

^U~«?»n,: h ; "%? ble . t0 W0 5 k a g " ater number ofhS2rs°each 
?™ I 8im P 1 y ^porting to work more frequently is not as 
important. These measures of association do not necessarily 

ToTrL STTJ^^fi 1 ! voluntee « can ^ coerced to SrTS, 
Hours that they will have a more satisfying exDeriene* p, f h*r 

ZELKiV** indicate that those •ffJ^C'm^i.SiJS' 
personally rewarding tend to put in more time. ^ 

The YVA volunteers were asked to rate the likelihood that they 
aTJn ad n ^ nUe J° d ° volunteer ™rk in school, do voider work 

?LS?a? d oi Af "hj; 00 "" 96 ° th f rS t0 d0 ^unteer work. The 
tabulation of thei" responses is shown in Table 9. 

XL!?!?!!" appeared tc \ be slightly more inclined to encourage 
others to do volunteer work than to continue to do volunteer work 

Jo^Ser 8 ;or? e ^S% le88 ^ her ? 18 an Nation of conUnueS° 
volunteer work among the YVA volunteers included in this 
evaluation. 
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TABLE 8 

EXTENT TO WHICH DIRECTORS PERCEIVED THEIR YVA PROJECTS 
TO HAVE ACCOMPLISHED PROGRAM GOALS 



(N=18) 


Category 


Average 
Rating 


Percent Selecting 3 
4 or 5 


Provided service learn- 
ing to the volunteers 


4.7 


95 


Created a sense of self- 
wotcn in tne volunteers 


4.8 


94 


Created a sense of civic 
pride in the volunteers 


4.3 


83 


Created a sense of commu- 
nity service in the 
volunteers 


4.7 


100 




TABLE 9 




CONTINUED INVOLVEMENT 


IN VOLUNTEERING BY 


YVA VOLUNTEERS 


Category 


Average Percent Selecting* 
Rating 4 or 5 


Continue volunteer work 
in school (N»302) 


4.4 


86 


Do volunteer work as an 
adult (N«300) 


4.0 


73 


Encourage others to do 
volunteer work (N«302) 


4.5 


91 



a On a scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being "a little" and 5 "a lot- 
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Effects of yva on the Volunteer 

The YVA program seeks to address the needs of low-income 
communities not only through the selection of loi-iScSIe 
recipients but also through the selection of youth volunteers 
H °wi° W :, inC ? n,e familie8 - While the demographic ch«ac?eris?ics 

eJawIoi Un ^?i 8 W6 J? a88 S5 8ed in an ear?i « chapte"of"his 
evaluation, this section addresses specific types of effects the 
YVA program had on this population of youth volunteer^. Effect! 
on the volunteers relating specifically to volunteerism were 
examined in the first section^ of this chapter. 

?7 Hurl Tweek lEJS)* "S^" 9 / 8 WA ^"^eers an average of 



TABLE 10 

FREQUENCY OP SERVICE BY YVA VOLUNTEERS 
AS REPORTED BY THE VOLUNTEERS 

(N=295) 



Category 



Percent of Vol- 
unteers Reporting 3 



Three or more times a week 

Once or twice a week 

Twice a month 

Once a month 

Less than once a month 



31 
46 
12 
9 

3 



*Not equal to 100 percent due to rounding 



!S e U/ 8 !S ed t0 de ? cribe t^ir roles as YVA volunteers in terms of 
standard occupational categories, 68% of them felt the? tele 

(ill Hill ?rf e8S ,i 0na \ 0r technical types of roles u£ 3 02)? 
tfohnl!?? , , The P r J mar Y occupations within the profession or 
? n ^ a i, roles in which the YVA volunteers worked were social 

7n r £M ( ^ % w and f du f ation The chief other ca?egorJ 

in which YVA volunteers worked was that of service worked or 
private household worker (12%). worner or 
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TABLE 11 
YVA VOLUNTEER ROLES 
(N=296) 



^eaorT 1 ?etCent Selectin * 

category this Category y 

Professional or Technical 68 
Medical (9%) 
Legal (*) 
Education (19%) 
Business (4%) 
Arts (5%) 

Engineer/Scientist (1%) 
Social Work (24%) 
Other (6%) 

Manager or Administrator • 2 

Sales Worker 2 

Clerical Worker 8 

Craftsperson 7 

Machine Operator or Laborer l 

Parmer, Farm Manager or Laborer 0 

Service Worker or Private 12 
Household Worker 

Homemaker * 



* Less than one percent 

Bc h .;irir 1 te n 8 5 r e ^i; 8 {i e is 9 r ; i te H't h t e n. o i a jr5 <>» a 

from an average of To (SSol) t£ ! ? f ,£ a ; ee f P lan "i"9 increased 
of volunteer activity which iluLill durin 9 this P«i°« 

sense of their c.Jee? tTltTi^^lZ^V 

Hit 33 



The volunteers were also asked to assess themselves at two points 
in tine— before they became a YVA volunteer and at the time of 
the interview — in these areas: sense of community service; 
ability to work with community members; ability to work with 
supervisors; career planning; willingness to learn something new; 
and need for supervision. They rated themselves on a scale of 1 
to 5 with 1 being "a little" and 5 being "a lot". The 
workstation supervisors also assessed each YVA volunteer in the 
same areas at two points in time — when the youth first became a 
YVA volunteer and at the time of the interview. The results of 
these two assessments can be seen in Table 12. 

In both assessments, the youth showed improvement during the 
period from when they became YVA volunteers and the time of the 
interviews which was an average of eight months with a range of 
1 to 48. The volunteers' self -assessment tended to show a 
greater amount of positive change; however, the workstation 
supervisors tended to rate the volunteers higher at the start 
than the volunteers rated themselves and the ratings of the 
volunteers and supervisors were similar at the end. It is 
noteworthy that the workstation supervisors rated the largest 
change in the decreased need for supervision and that the highest 
"now" scores were in the willingness to learn something new area. 
All changes are statistically significant. 

The volunteers were asked to what extent their YVA work made a 
positive difference to themselves, at their workstations, and 
within their communities. They recorded their responses on a 
scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being "a little" and 5 being "a lot". 
(See Table 13.) Their responses indicated that they perceived 
that the positive effect of their YVA work was smaller for each 
successively broader area of effect. However, Table 14 indicates 
that the volunteers felt that their understanding improved most 
for such successively broader areas of effect as a result of YVA. 

On a scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being "a little" and 5 being "a lot", 
the volunteers rated how the YVA experience had helped them to 
better understand how they can help their communities, community 
needs and problems, how organizations work, and themselves. The 
results, as shown in Table 14, indicate that the youth gained 
understanding through th* YVA volunteer experience and that, of 
these four topics, they learned the most about how they can help 
their communities (N=299). 

This is an indication of increased self-esteem among the 
volunteers. The large positive change in the sense of community 
service, which is found by comparing the volunteers 
self-assessments at two points in time, serves to reinforce the 
data on how the volunteers perceived they could help their 
community and understand their community needs or problems at the 
time the interview was conducted. 
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TABLE 12 

SELF-ASSESSMENT BY YVA VOLUNTEERS 
AND 

ASSESSMENT OF YVA VOLUNTEERS HY WORKSTATION SUPERVISORS 



Area Average Rating Change a 

BEFORE NOW 



Sense of community 
service 

- Volunteers (N-301/300) 3.1 4.3 + 1.2 

- Supervisors (N=284/284) 3.8 4.' + 0.6 

Ability to work with 
community members 

- Volunteers (N=302/300) 3.7 4.5 + 0.8 

- Supervisors (N-277/278) 4.0 4.5 +0.5 

Ability to work with 
supervisors 

- Volunteers (N=301/300) 3.7 4.4 + 0.7 

- Supervisors (N=277/278) 4.0 4.5 + 0.5 

Career planning 

- Volunteers (N=301/289> 3.5 4.2 + 0.7 

- Supervisors (N=218/217) 3.4 4.0 + 0.6 

Willingness to learn 
something new 

- Volunteers (N«302/300) 4.1 4.7 +0.6 

- Supervisors (N=283/284) 4.3 4.5 + 0.2 

Need fur supervision^ 

- Volunteers (N-301/298) 2.7 2.2 - 0.5 

- Supervisors (N«284/286) 2.8 2.0 - 0.8 



b All changes are statistically significant at the 0.0001 level. 
As 1 is "a little" and 5 "a lot", need for supervision is the 
one area where 1 is the "highest" rating. 
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Table 13 



POSITIVE DIFFERENCE MADE BY THEIR WORK 
AS PERCEIVED BY THE YVA VOLUNTEERS 



Category 


Average 
Rating 


Percent Selecting a 
4 or 5 


nauc a puoiulVc 

difference to 
them (N-300) 


A C 
4.0 


94 


Made a positive 
difference at 
their workstation 
(N-296) 


4.2 


82 


Made a positive 
difference within 
the community 


4.0 


76 




TABLE 14 




GAINING OP UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 


THE YVA EXPERIENCE 




(N«299) 




Category 


Average 
Rating 


Percent 
Selecting 5 a 


How they can help 
their community 


4.5 


60 


Community needs 
or problems 


4.2 


48 


How organizations 
work 


4.1 


42 


Themselves 


4.1 


36 



a On a scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being "a little" and 5 "a lot" 
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In examining the reasons why young persons volunteer their time 
to YVA in the last section, Effects of YVA on Youth Volunteer ism , 
it was noted that those who joined the YVA program as volunteers 
because they wanted career experience, wanted to learn new 
skills, and wanted a new experience were more likely to put in 
more hours and report to the workstation more frequently as well 
as enjoy a greater degree of satisfaction with the YVA 
experience. Satisfaction with YVA was also found to be directly 
correlated with having joined YVA because of a desire to obtain 
career experience. In sum, although the degree of the 
association was s-all, there was a consistent pattern which 
indicated that YVA volunteers contribute most to YVA when they 
see YVA as a way of developing their own abilities. 

The measures of the number of hours worked per week and the 
frequency of reporting were also correlated with the supervisor 
assessments shown in Table 12. It wan found that the supervisors 
felt that the volunteers who worked more hours had achieved a 
greater degree of career planning. Supervisors also felt that 
volunteers who worked more hours had a greater ability to work 
with community members. Finally, supervisors also felt that 
volunteers who worked more hours and reported more frequently 
needed less supervision. 

Volunteers were also asked specifically about the extent to which 
YVA helped to clarify their ideas for their future career or 
occupation and their ideas for their future training or 
education. Both of these measures exhibited significant positive 
associations with the number of hours worked per week and the 
frequency of reporting to the workstation. 

The number of hours worked per week and the frequency of 
reporting to the workstation were also significantly positively 
associated with the extent to which the volunteer feels that the 
contacts made through YVA will help in the future and the extent 
to which their work in YVA has made a positive difference to 
themselves. This suggests that the volunteers associate rewards 
to their YVA service which go beyond an increase in 
self-understanding. Interestingly, a significant positive 
association was also found between the number of hours worked per 
week and the extent to which the volunteers felt that their YVA 
work made a positive difference to their workstations and made a 
positive difference within the community in which they worked. 
(The frequency of reporting for YVA work was not significantly 
related to these measures.) These finding suggest that 
volunteers who work more hours are more likely to find the 
experience rewarding— and that it may be rewarding in ways which 
go beyond personal benefit. 

It was also found that volunteers whose family members and other 
persons took an interest in their YVA work as of the time of 
interview tended to report more frequently for YVA work. 
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^lititl p Ef sented in th" chapter indicate that yva had a 
fehrt Sir! 5« -° n y °? th volunte ««m which may be lasting and 
Hi S I W " • conBi * t,Bt pattern of positive effects of YVA on 
the volunteer and his or her community. The positive effects on 
the volunteer and the community appeaJ to be |uite divlrsl eJeS 

revolt SZS?"" th ? volunt «« a PPea« to wo?k more lUts 2nd 
report more frequently to the volunteer workstation appears to be 
a particular interest in developing career and educa?ionaJ plans? 
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INSTITUTIONALIZATION OP YVA 



The institutionalization of YVA referc «-« ^ 
youth volunteer projects which will ™n£?„ he ff vel °P»«nt of 
support ends. Hire, "federal s?™«rJ° ? in ? e ,. after fe **ral 
financial support as well 11 .£5?f I is taken to mean both 
particular tyj* of"r«ni2^i^ P ?S^ ^^opmena of a 

organizationaTe£c°&^ ° f » 

SlSJa^fSKS °il iSe^oe'vel^int"^ 0 ? °V hich thi « 
since not having funding could STL/* J°? al fundin 9 Purees 

JsasKLssA? iSSr K intete8t snd 

financial support and thirevalL? av J . also be related to 
whether or not non-financial corn^??,, J 8 ° attem P t8 to determine 
financial support? Ilnancial c °n™nity involvement is related to 

m^rimprov ^iS^ 1 ?^ 8 ' £ ™ 

promoted voluntarism, we m£v i?™ I ° f the "^stations and 

the inttitutionSilSioTorTO? 6 * positive relationship to 

Developm ent of Local Funding 

collection which wl« Jr«S !2 ?f ?i r ? ctor81 on-site data 
follow-up data colllctio? tllH 28 fc ? uUne 2 ' 1985 and telephone 
16, 1985? ?£e final Jea? 3 S/SVf 0- A ? 9 2 St 30 t0 Member 
the evaluation enSeJ S^Sr'SJfJEj 0 * f ° r Pr ° jeCt in 

8 ?r U aSs e ^?on^Jn di ?2fere^e P t r o° j t e h C e S^^&'E?" 1 " 
sources. At ^? g ^ t C ^^ to 

reported having full fundJng 9 £nT aSottE'.'Jht LS^^i P f ° jeCtS 
funaxng. (See Table 15.) cner el 9nt had partial 

As noted in the introduction to this renor«- 4-u 
of ACTION funding the sponsor ™ eport ' in the second year 

to 25 , of k^^WJES^f;,; o^ic^fe 
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cash contribution. Sponsors, and therefore the project directors 
as employees of the sponsor, are thereby encouraged to look for 
and develop outside sources of funding for the second year. This 
serves as preparation for the end of ACTION funding after two 
years. Table 15 shows that the third-year funding status of the 
majority of the projects did not change much during the last four 
months of federal funding. This suggests that early involvement 
of outside funding sources in YVA was important in terms of 
continuing the program. 



TABLE 15 

PROJECT FUNDING FOR THE THIRD YEAR 

On-Site Data Telephone . 

Category Collection a Follow-Dp D 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


No Funding 


5 


28 


A 


22 


Partial Funding 


8 


44 


8 


44 


Full Funding 


5 


28 


6 


33 



wApril 28-June 2, 1985 
c Augu8t 30 -Sept ember 26 , 1985 
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'Percentages do not total to 100 due to rounding, 



Table 16 shows the sources of the additional 15% funding for the 
second year and also whether or not the projects which obtained 
second-year funding from the indicated sources eventually 
received no, partial, nr full third-year funding. (Note that the 
source of the third-year funding is unspecified in Table 16.) 
The YVA project sponsor's budget was the most likely source of 
funding for at least some of the additional 15% funding for the 
second year. A full 50% of the projects received at least some 
of their additional second-year funding from their sponsoring 
organization. Table 17 also shows that of those that received 
15% of their second-year funding directly from their sponsor, 77% 
eventually obtained either partial or full third-year funding 
(source unspecified). This suggests that having strong sponsor 
support provides a good basis for eventual institutionalization 
of a YVA project. It also suggests that early sponsor support 
may be a good indicator of future institutionalization. 
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TABLE 16 



SOURCE OP FUNDS EQUAL TO 15% OP FEDERAL 
CONTRIBUTION POR THE SECOND YEAR OF OPERATION 
POR PROJECTS HAVING NO, PARTIAL, OR PULL THIRD-YEAR FUNDING 



Source of 15% 
Contribution 
for Second Year 



Percent of 
Projects 



Source 
(N=18) 


NO 
FUNDING 


PARTIAL 
FUNDING 


FULL 
FUNDING 


Sponsor's budget 


50% 


(9) 


22% 


(2) 


33% 


(3) 


44% (4, 


Other sources 


17% 


(3) 


33% 


(1) 


33% 


(1) 


33% (1) 


Private sources 
and foundations 


17% 


(3) 


33% 


(1) 


67% 


(2) 


0% (0) 


United Way 


17% 


(3) 


33% 


(1) 


67% 


(2) 


0% (0) 


Local or state 
government sources 


17% 


(3) 


67% 


(2) 


33% 


(1) 


0% (0) 


Local business 


6% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


100% (1) 


Don't know 


6% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


0% 


(0) 


100% (1) 


Schools, school 
systems, etc. 


6% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


100% 


(1) 


0% (0) 



Distribution of 15% Second- 
Year Funoing by Third-gear 



Column totals more than 100% because 15% funding share for 
b second year may have been obtained from more t -n c source, 
Rows may not total '00% due to rounding. 



When asked whether or not they would have the same sponsor in the 
third year of the program, nine projects (50%) with either 
partial or full funding for the third year stated that they would 
have the same sponsor. Two additional projects (11%* h e 
uncertain whether or not they would have the same spo ■» r. This 
represents further evidence that the sponsor plays an important 
role in supporting the YVA project. 
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Table 17 presents the sources of funding for the projects for the 
third year. Table 17 shows that the most likely (28%) and 
largest average source for third-year funding ($13,330) was the 
YVA sponsor. The table also shows, however, that no one typo of 
funding source can be identified as being associated with a large 
number of projects receiving a full funding (from all sources 
combined). The lack of a likely single source for full funding 
may encourage project directors to seek multiple funding sources. 

The average number of third-year funding sources for the projects 
was 1.7. J 

In a further attempt to identify the characteristics of those YVA 
projects which were more likely to survive, the project directors 
were asked to indicate the groups represented on their project 
advisory councils. These data were then tabulated for those with 
no third-year funding, partial funding and full funding. 

Examining Table '8, we see that having larger percentages of the 
advisory council composed of representatives from other 
non-profit organizations; church, clergy, and other religious 
organizations and individuals; parents, including PTA's and other 
parent groups; and businesses appears directly related to having 
partial or full funding, in the case of the representation of 
the remainder of the groups on the project advisory council, 
there is no clear trend. 

In part, the data in Table 18 may indicate that it is important 
to have a diversity of groups represented on the project advisory 
council. Even in the clearest cases of an association between a 
large percentage of members of a group (other non-profit 
organizations; or church, clergy, and other religious; 
organizations and individuals) and greater degrees of funding, 
the members of these groups were only represented on a maximum of 
39% of the project advisory councils of those projects having 
f'i.1 funding. This interpretation also fits with the earlier 
finding that the average number of third-year funding sources for 
the projects was 1.7. 

Beyond examining the characteristics of the YVA projects and the 
sponsors and other organizations with which they were associated, 
we asked the project directors about the help they received. 
Project directors were asked to rate the amount of assistance 
they needed to prepare for non-ACTION funding on a scale of 1 to 
5 with 1 being "a little" and 5 "a lot". With 16 of the 118 
project directors responding, the average rating was 2.8. When 
the project directors were asked whether or not they received the 
assistance they needed, 14 of the 18 (78%) replied that they had. 



TABLE 17 



SOURCE OF PROJECT FUNDING FOR THE THIRD YEAR 
FOR PROJECTS HAVING PARTIAL OR FULL FUNDING 



Source Overall Average 
Amount of Funding 
and 


Distribution 
Financial 
Funding 


of Third-Year 
Support by 
Category 


Percent of Projects 
Indicating Source 


PARTIAL 
FUNDING 
(N=8) 


FULL 
FUNDING 
(N=6) 


LOCAL SOURCES 
Sponsor 


$13,330 


28% (5) 


60% (3) 


40% (2) 


Local founda- 
tion grant 


$ 9,312 


lit (2) 


Oft (ti) 


lUUf \Z) 


Civic or non- 
profit groui- 


$ 7,767 


17% (3) 


€7% (2) 


33% (1) 


Corporation or 
local business 


$ 2,700 


11% (2) 


100% (2) 


0% (0) 


School system 


$ 2,000 


6% (1) 


100% (1) 


0% (0) 


Fundraislng by 
project 


$ 700 


17% (3) 


67ft (2) 


33% (1) 


NON-LOCAL SOURCES 
Federal block $ 8,500 
grants 


6% (1) 


100% (1) 


0% (0) 


Other federal 
grants 


$ 6,000 


6% (1) 


100% (1) 


0% (0) 


National foun- 
dation grants 


$ 3,720 


6% (1) 


100% (1) 


0% (0) 


State funds 


$ 533 


11% (2) 


50% (1) 


50% (1) 


OTHER SOURCES 
Other income 


$ 4,4 7 


17% (3) 


33% (1) 


67% (2) 



Column totals more than 100% because third-year funding may have 
k been obtained from more than one source. 
Rows may not total to 100% due to rounding. 
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TABLE 18 

GR0 UPS REPRESENTED ON THE ADVISORY rramrrr 
FOR PROJECTS HAVING NO, H^f FUNDING 



Type of 
Group 



Percent of 
Projects 
Having Group 
on Advisory 
Council 3 
(N=18) 




"hurch, clergy, 
and other 
religious 
organizations 
and individuals 

Parents, 
including PTA's 
and other parent 
groups 



39% (7) 



221 (4) 

56% (7) 
83% (15) 



Distribution of Advisory 
Council Members by Third- 
Year Funding Ca tion™** 



NO 
FUNDING 
(N=4) 



PARTIAL 
FUNDING 
(N*8) 



14% (1) 43% (3) 43% (3) 



Business 

Schools, 
including school 
boards of educa- 
tion, etc.; stu- 
dent groups, etc. 

Service, civic, 
and community 
groups and members 

Local, county, and 61% (H) 
state officials or 
organizations, 
including courts 
and DA's 



Other 



72% (13) 



25% Q) 25% (1) 50% (2) 

20% (2) 40% (4) 40% (4) 
27% (4) 40% (6) 33% (5) 



23% (3) 46% (6) 31% (4) 



27% (3) 55% (6) 18% (2) 
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^tJIS^'SJSatJryto,^ «'•<*•» were also 
presented in Table n J a8sistance " °» an office. The results are 



TABLE 1$ 

RATING BY PROJECT DIRECTORS OP ASSISTANCF 
RECEIVED FOR TRANSITION TO NON-ACTION PONDING 



Source of 
Assistance 



Sponsor 

ACTION State 
Office 



ACTION Regional 
Office 



Received 
any 
Assistance 



94% (N=lfJ) 
61% <N=11) 



44% (N=8) 
ACTION Headquarters 56% (N=10) 



Average Rating of 
Assistance Received 
on a Scale of 0 to 5 



4.2 (N=17) 
1.8 (N=18) 



1.2 (N=18) 

1.3 (N=18) 



Table 19 shows that the sponsors were «-h* wiet k«i«* , • 



Community Support for the YVA Pm^ m 
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Project directors were asked to rate the involvement of parents 
and other community members in the YVA project on a scale of 1 to 
5 with 1 being "a little* and 5 "a lot". An assessment was 
requested for both the first and second year of the project so as 
to determine whether or not there had been any change over time. 
The results appear in Table 20. 



TABLE 20 

PROJECT DIRECTORS' RATINGS OP INVOLVEMENT OP PARENTS 
AND OTHER COMMUNITY MEMBERS IN THE YVA PROJECT* 



Category First Year Second Year Change 



Involvement of 1.9 (N=18) 2.8 (N=17) +0.9 
parents 

Involvement of 2.6 (N=17) 3.9 (N=17) +1.3 
other community 
members 



* On a scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being "a little" and 5 "a lot" 



Table 20 shows that the ratings of parental involvement were in 
the low to medium range of the scale. However, the table shows 
that involvement increased from the first to the second year. 
The involvement of other community members was also judged to 
have been greater in the second year. 

Because this is an evaluation of a youth volunteer program, it is 
reasonable to expect that the success and institutionalization of 
YVA will heavily depend on the involvement of local schools. 
Project directors were asked how many junior and senior high 
schools there were in their service areas as well as the number 
of them that: 

• offered release time to volunteer work, 

• offered credit for volunteer work, and 

• required volunteer work to pass a course or for 
graduation. 

They were asked to give assessments on the above questions for 
three points in time: before YVA, during the first year of the 
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YVA project and during the second year of the YVA project. Using 
the numbers of each type of school in the service area, it is 
possible for us to calculate percentages for each of these 
measures. 

Project directors were also asked to indicate the number of 
junior and senior high schools that: 

• allowed YVA recruiting at the school by YVA personnel, 

• allowed YVA recruiting at the school by school personnel, 
and 

• allowed YVA recruiting at the school by both YVA and 
school personnel. 

They were asked to give assessments on the above questions for 
two points in time: during the first year and the second year of 
the YVA project. The average percentages for the 18 YVA projects 
of junior and senior high schools involved in these activities 
are shown in Table 21. 

Taole 21 shows that although the average percentages of those 
schools offering release time for volunteer work, offering credit 
for volunteer work or requiring volunteer work to pass a course 
or for graduation were small, there were consistent increases in 
each of these areas over time, in the case of recruiting, large 
percentages of the schools allowed recruiting by YVA personnel. 
All types of recruiting increased over the course of the two-year 
project. Table 22 presents data from similar questions asked of 
the project directors regarding involvement of the universities 
and colleges in the YVA service areas. 

Table 22 shows that the percentage of universities and colleges 
that offered credit for volunteer work or required volunteer work 
to pass a course or for graduation was considerably higher than 
what was found for junior and senior high schools, in the case 
of offering credit for volunteer work, there is evidence of a 
steady increase over time. However, those requiring volunteer 
work to pass a course or for graduation appear to have taken a 
three percent (3%) dip in the second year. This finding is 
contrary to the general pattern of increased involvement by all 
the schools and may, in part, be the result of having information 
for one fewer project for the first year as compared to the 
period before YVA and the second year. 

Table 22 also shows that the percentage of universities and 
colleges involved in YVA recruitment was quite high and similar 
to the levels found in junior and senior high schools. 

In general, Tables 21 and 22 show a trend toward increased 
involvement of schools in YVA over time. 
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TABLE 21 



AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
INVOLVED IN 18 YVA PROJECTS 



(N=16) 



Activity 



Offered release 
time for 
volunteer work 

Offered credit 
for volunteer work 

Required volunteer 
work to pass a 
course or for 
graduation 

Allowed YVA 
recruiting at 
the school by 
YVA personnel 

Allowed YVA 
recruiting at 
the school by 
school personnel 

Allowed YVA 
recruiting at 
the school by 
both YVA and 
school personnel 

£n«15 

Not applicable 



Average Percent Where 
activity occurred 

BEFORE FIRST SECOND 
YVA YEAR YEAR 



Change 



NA 



NA 



NA 



12 

10 
6 



60 



36 



39 



25 

13 
7 



57 



43 



46 



FIRST SECOND 
YEAR YEAR 



+6% +13% 

+9% +3% 

+4% +1% 

NA +7% 

NA +7% 

NA +7% 
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TABLE 22 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
INVOLVED IN 18 YVA PROJECTS C ° LLEGES 



Activity 



Offered credit 
for volunteer 
work 

Required volunteer 
work to pass a 
course or for 
graduation 

Participated in 
YVA recruitment 
effort 



Average Percent Where 
Activity Occurred 



YEAR 



BEFORE 


FIRS': 


YVA 


YEAR 


(N=12) 


(N=ll) 


60 


71 


(N=12) 


(N=ll) 


50 


59 



74 



56 



a (N=13) (N*13) 
NA 65 66 



Change 



FIRST SECOND 
YEAR YEAR 



+11% 



+9% 



+3% 



-3% 



NA 



+1% 



*Not applicable 



itat°r8 SroJ^in'"'^ SS'.SLS" !»"*«-. it was thought 

mmmmm^r 

of tne YVA program. etfect on the funding 
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COUCLDSIOHS AND RECOMMEHDATIONS 



eva?Siuoi n are: introduction ' the principal topics of this 

• the accomplishment of YVA's poverty qoals 
I Jh! t f 4 eC l B °! WA 0n the workstJtio?? ' 
! tht V4 e °l B °I ra on volunteerism, 

1 ££f 6f fS Cts of ra on the volunteer, and 

• the evidence of institutional of YVA? 

Fiscal YeS? SePcSctSbE % 1, llt?t h y *" h °l \ CTI ° N f ? ndin 9 
but it may not be represent* m!! J nrough September 30, 1985), 
have received ACTlOT^^g" f a11 156 TO P"J«*t that 

Accomplis hment of YVA Poverty Go«i« 

Pro?e% a t 8 s Ur |o d uS 2\SSS t 2 ie h a e R P fn 09 L am Pa ^ i ^ pantS ' th « 
goals. Just under half (49%) o? acc ? m P li8 hing YVA's poverty 
were rated by the YVA worksJit?L Sn T i eC } pients of m services 
status of po£r or near o^ 8 J?" f Upervi f 0r8 t0 hav e an income 
YVA program^ llso^Vo iS?oive ySS?h°?roS f ^w". ° bjeCtiveS of the 
the demographic profile of the YVWnf.^i W ~ inCOme ^unities, 
Dsing the YVA volunteers Llf fal^I™^?* 6 ^"" also e«»ined. 
families with a PO^o^ne 86 ^^^^^ Cm f ™ 

Z^U^^ acC0unt8 <* ^e 

project directors would bISfi! fS. .Si?ff! 8 P 0n80 « 



Effects Of YVA On the Wnrlro-. M 



on 



significantly contrihu*»H Zk- ?7 , ^ volunteers 
otherwiee mJgh? KJe Seen d?scS e M^ nUati ° n 0f 8er vices that 
was possible to stlrt nJS U *SL 0r W6re the rga80n wh Y it 

of improvement of the S2««l dSlf^rTS* was also a « indication 
organizations of which^^A^r^Stilns^were^a 8 
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At 34% of the workstations, the supervisors indicated that the 
YVA volunteers had been volunteers at those workstations prior to 
the beginning of YVA. In such instances, it is not known whether 
or not these persons would have continued to have been volunteers 
without the presence of YVA. 



Effects of YVA on Volunteer ism 

The YVA projects may be considered highly successful in terms of 
promoting a spirit of volunteerism among youth. A significant 
number of YVA volunteers (63%) used the YVA project as an 
opportunity to volunteer for the first time. Furthermore, 
schools were found to be extremely important sources of 
information for the volunteers regarding the availability of 
volunteer opportunities. 

With regard to the creation of volunteer opportunities, a large 
percentage of the workstations involved in the YVA project used 
youth volunteers for the first time as the result of the YVA 
project. According to YVA project directors, the YVA project 
considerably increased the number of volunteer opportunities open 
to youth. r 

There is evidence to suggest that many of the youth may continue 
to do volunteer work in the future and to suggest volunteer work 
to their friends. The willingness of YVA volunteers to recommend 
volunteering to their friends is important since the second most 
frequent way in which YVA volunteers first heard about YVA was 
through a friend. 



Effects of YVA on the Volunteer 

YVA volunteers appear to have gained important experience which 
will be useful to themselves in making the transition from being 
a student to being a responsible member of their community. The 
young people who served as Y7A volunteers gained a better 
understanding of their career objectives, improved their ability 
to work with their supervisors, and decreased in their need for 
supervision. They also developed their ability to work with 
community members and increased their sense of community service. 
Such conclusions were reached on the basie of information from 
both the volunteers and their supervisors. 

It is also interesting to note that the supervisors rated the 
volunteers higher at the start of the YVA project than did the 
volunteers rate themselves. At the end of the YVA project, 
however, there was closer agreement between the supervisors and 
the volunteers, and there was positive change on all dimensions. 
Such data suggest that the YVA project had a positive effect on 
the self-esteem of the volunteers. The impressionistic accounts 
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of the data collectors for this evaluation, however, question the 
degree of service learning that can be anticipated for a youth 
who serves on a short-term or ad hoc basis, e.g., serving as a 
monitor at a walkathon. 

A positive association was found between two measures of the 
volunteer's level of effort— the number of hours the volunteer 
works per week and the frequency of the volunteer reporting to 
the workstation— and the volunteer's clarification of 
occupational and educational plans. The extent of the 
association was not strong, but a consistent pattern was found on 
a variety of measures. This does not necessarily mean that 
forcing an increase in the number of hours worked will result in 
greater clarification ot the volunteer's plans, instead, it 
seems more likely that volunteers who view the YVA program as a 
means to clarifying their plans are more motivated to work 
harder. 



Institutionalization of YVA 

One of the objectives of the YVA program was to develop 
opportunities for youth volunteering which would be 
self-sustaining. Since ACTION funding for a YVA project lasted a 
maximum of two years, this evaluation examined differences among 
projects with no, partial, and full third-year funding to 
determine what factors contributed to a project continuing for a 
third year. 

Thirty-three percent (33%), or six, of the projects reported 
having full funding for the third year of operations, and 44%, or 
eight, reported having partial funding. Third-year funding 
status did not change in the last several months of federal 
funding. Purther, it was found that third-year funding status 
may be strongly related to early sponsor support. That is, 
projects which obtained the required local cash contributions 
equal to 15% of the federal funding directly from their sponsor 
were more likely to have partial for full third-year funding, 
even* though all of these projects received only part or none of 
their third-year funding directly from their sponsors. It is not 
known whether or not this is a pattern that will repeat itself. 
That is, it is unclear whether or not there is a cause and effect 
relationship between a sponsor providing a modest amount of 
second-year funding and eventual location of full third-year 
funding. However, the suggestion is that there were sponsors 
that developed a commitment to a YVA project which went beyond 
providing direct financial support. 

Although sponsors were the most likely and largest average source 
for third-year funding, no one source of funding could be 
consistently identified with providing full third-year funding. 
Even with strong sponsor support, most YVA projects had more than 
one source for third-year funding. 
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™Jf~r S „? f r f ceivin 9 assistance in obtaining third-year funding, 
project directors received the most assistance from their 
f SS n S?™?A M f 0ll ? Wed , b y ACTION state offices, ACTION headquarters, 
and ACTION regional offices. There appears to have been almost a 
perfect inverse relationship between the distance from the source 
of assistance and the amount of assistance received. That is, 
the closer the source of assistance to the YVA project, the 
greater was the amount of assistance that was received. The fact 
that the ACTION headquarters office was rated as having provided 
more assistance in obtaining third-year funding than the ACTION 
regional offices may be related to the fact that the ACTION 
headquarters office provided formal training conferences for the 
project directors each year. 

The support of parents and other community members increased over 
time, as did the involvement of junior and senior high schools, 
universities, and colleges. While the support and involvement of 
such persons and organizations is important for the continued 
success of a program which needs to develop interest in 
volunteering among young people, the participation of such 
individuals and groups was found to be unrelated to third-year 
funding. The impressionistic accounts of the data collectors for 
this evaluation suggest that two years of ACTION funding may be 
too sho-t a time to develop sufficient support among such persons 
and groups to expect them to help develop third-year funding 
sources • 



Recommendations 

Based on the positive effect of the YVA program on the promotion 
of volunteer ism, the exposure of volunteers to experiences which 
will make them more responsible members of their communities, and 
the development of self-esteem among youth volunteers which is 
shown in the data collected, it is recommended that ACTION 
continue to provide and/or encourage volunteer opportunities for 
young Americans. However, it would appear beneficial to develop 
guidelines and technical assistance for recruiting low-income 
youth. 

In the creation of volunteer opportunities for youth, one of the 
most successful methods of alerting youth to such opportunities 
was through their schools. It is recommended that working with 
schools be considered a principal focus of such programs. 

It appears that youth are willing to work hard in a volunteer 
program if they perceive that the program will be of personal 
benefit to them, particularly in terms of developing their career 
and educational plans. It also appears that the YVA program had 
a consistent pattern of benefits for the youth in such areas as 
their understanding of their communities and their ability to 
work with their supervisors. Moreover, the YVA program had 
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